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In the average public school situation the services subsumed 
under the function of pupil personnel are either very limited in 
their application in most situations or, in far too many cases, 
are completely absent. It is probably not too extreme to say 
that this is substantially borne out by the facts of current 
school administration. The few books that have discussed pupil 
personnel appear to consider the pupil in the public school too 
exclusively as a potential learner of subject matter, rather than 
as a complete person. This paper is concerned with two ques- 
tions: (1) What do we mean by personnel services to public 
school pupils? (2) Where does the psychologist come in in the 
development of such services? 

The term “personnel” is comparatively recent.? Fifteen 
years ago the term would have meant so little as to have been 
useless as a means of conveying human thought. In fact, at 
that time it was usually used as an adjective and not as a noun. 
Industry probably began to do those things which came to be 
called personnel sooner than did education, largely on account 
of the fact that following the World War rehabilitation into 
industrial life of a very considerable number of young men and 
some young women necessitated refined techniques hitherto un- 
exploited. 

Ordinarily considered, personnel has to do with the follow- 
ing services given to persons in any particular line of work; in 





1 Read before the New Jersey State Council of Psychology, Atlantic City, November, 
2 TOWNSEND, MARION ERNEST. The Administration of Student Personnel Ser- 


vices in Teacher Training Institutions of the United States. New York, Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932. 
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this instance, the work being that of a pupil in a public school 
system. 

Selection is the first great task of personnel. Immediately 
the psychologist asks, “How can we be interested in selection 
since the State, by its sovereign oversight, creates the selective 
procedure by direct legislative fiat?” Still, so far as the general 
practice is concerned in the public school field, very little if any 
consideration is given in the several stages of the school pro- 
gram to the proper selection of students. I do not mean by this 
that some should be educated and others not. That is both un- 
democratic and impossible. Selection, however, is concerned 
with the identification of the child to be educated with that 
particular aspect of the total educational offering which will be 
most fruitful for him and for society, in whose behalf he is being 
educated. 


Closely allied to selection comes another personnel function, 
very obvious to the personnel worker—that of orientation to the 
task. This is especially important at the college level, and for 
the most part public schools have been content, in their orienta- 
tion procedures, to see that the child got into the proper room, 
sometimes even omitting the pious hope that he might enjoy 
the life there. Indeed, I think that is altogether too prevalent 
a practice. The child does not cease to be a person when he 
comes to school. For the most part he is immensely old before 
he ever attempts schooling in the formal sense, and has learned 
many things of value and of harm, presumably. It is just as 


important to orientate the kindergartner as it is to orientate the — 


university student. We have done very little indeed with res- 
pect to either level. 


The question of advisement subsumes the third section of 
the function of personnel, and, in the opinion of many, is the 
heart of personnel. We still see the entirely erroneous identi- 
fication of guidance programs with personnel. To be sure, guid- 
ance is a part but by no means all of personnel. This pertains 
not only to advisement on instructional programs, which is well 
done in our better junior and senior high schools, but to a steady 
cumulative program of individual attention to problems of 
health, to pupil standards of living, to the guidance of individual 
emotional and environmental difficulties, and, in the case of older 
students in the upper levels of the public school program, with 
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that important program of life guidance, educational guidance, 
vocational guidance, and guidance in interests, recreation and 
other extra-curricular activities, including wise guidance in the 
choice of part-time vocations. 

You will note that I am considering extra-curricular activi- 
ties as a part of the responsibility of personnel. Far too often 
so many unrelated persons and organizations have charge of the 
extra-curricular activities of the children in school, both in 
elementary and secondary fields, that the result is a confused 
child listening to too many leaders who have little knowledge 
and less regard for what is being done by other well-meaning 
enthusiasts in their fields. It should be obvious to the public 
school administrator that the school has a real responsibility in 
the placement of those leaving either through graduation or for 
other reasons. It seems to me that vocational guidance and 
life guidance must come to some sort of terms in the specialized 
field of personnel so that we shall not lay ourselves open to the 
criticism that our educational program offers no outlet to the 
serious considerations of later adult life. 

I listened within the week to a man who came to a profes- 
sional organization utterly unprepared to give a scholarly or 
even decently intelligent talk, but who entered into a diatribe 
of unlimited criticism of the schools for all sorts of social ills, 
particularly juvenile crime. Although I cannot agree with this, 
the fact is that we have no way of proving that the schools are 
not in a major part responsible for present laxity on the part 
of juvenile offenders; and until our responsibility grows up to 
the point where we see that “once a public school pupil, always 
a public school responsibility,” we must lay ourselves open to 
the humiliation of such ill-considered and extreme criticisms on 
the part of a relatively uninformed public. 

To do all these things we must build up a different concept 
of what educational records are and how they should be kept 
and passed on. Too frequently we divide the record of a child’s 
experience in school into twelve water-tight yearly compart- 
ments, the results of each experience carefully guarded from the 
next person or persons with whom the child is to be associated 
in a learning capacity. This is done largely on the mistaken 
assumption that the less a teacher knows about a boy, the better 
she can get along. We are too prone to say, “It is unsafe to 
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let Miss Jones know about Johnny, because if she did she would 
not treat him right.” Records need to be much fuller than a 
simple itemization of the subjects passed and the tests taken, 
however valuable these may be. 


Another function of personnel having to do closely with 
records, and depending very largely upon them, is personnel re- 
search, which at present is so totally inadequate as to be almost 
non-existent in our public school situation. And, capping all of 
the program of personnel as it relates to children in schools, 
comes the question of staffing and organization for that work. 


Here, probably, we have the real reason why so little has 
been done and so little atempted. In our consideration of per- 
sonnel we have made the unwarranted assumption that the or- 
dinary classroom teacher, by virtue of the fact that he is in 
school, in the classroom, is competent and informed as to the 
peculiar services he should render in the field of personnel. The 
analogy to a hospital run without medical staff or nursing or- 
ganization would be timely. 

So much for the problem of organization for personnel and 
the services included under its program. The second question 
is, “What has all this to do with the psychologist, or what has 
the psychologist to do with all this?” Most psychologists are 
not administrators of schools. What can psychologists do that 
they have not already been doing to further this question of the 
service to the complete child for which modern education de- 
clares? The psychologist came into the public school situation 
largely as a tester. This is not strange, since the first overt 
necessity in the investigation of pupil learning was the obvious 
one of inquiring how he learned, and, conversely, how he did 
not learn. 

Testing certainly serves a valuable purpose in the school. 
The testing program that we carry on in our institution indicates 
somewhat the value that I find in testing. The greatest draw- 
back to a testing program in personnel is, however, that the 
psychologist has not had the opportunity, or in some instances 
has not grasped the opportunity, of telling the administrator 
just what are the implications in the testing carried on under the 
direction of, or as a result of, the work of the psychologists. 
Paper and pencil tests tell a limited story and tell it, for the 
most part, pretty well. The psychologist is frequently under 
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the necessity of translating the findings of a test in absentia in 
a brief statement of directions to the teacher, who is in no 
wise prepared to do a thorough piece of interpreting. 

It seems to me that the psychologist, so far as tests are 
concerned, might well find a place for himself in the public 
school organization as a clinician, as an adviser to teachers on 
the grounds, to explain and point out things that the test can 
tell, and to help the teacher in the interpretation of the test. 
Testings and samplings of student learnings are pretty much all 
that the psychologist has so far contributed to the program of 
personnel. Of equal importance is the investigation or testing 
of the emotional and mental factors underlying learning, which 
are always individual in their application. So much learning 
in the public schools proceeds haltingly due to the unreadiness 
of the children for instruction and for the larger life that educa- 
tion assumes, that we must turn our education rather sharply 
to the investigation of the learner instead of the products of his 
learnings. 

Very little has been done in the testing and isolating of the 
emotional and other complexes that make up personality, but 
enough has been done to point very directly to the next steps we 
need to take. Frequently by the time that the child gets to 
the college level he is so thoroughly tangled up in his personal 
and educational experiences by unfortunate environmental, em- 
tional and interest patterns that little can be done to straighten 
him out and give him an opportunity to develop his powers as 
he should be expected to do. 

My plea is that the psychologists work closely with the 
psychiatrists in this whole development of the mental hygiene 
of instruction, including the very important element of investi- 
gation of teacher mental hygiene as a conditioner of wise educa- 
tion. The psychologist can do this, not by giving a new battery 
of tests, but by providing interview and follow-up case tech- 
niques which will provide for the junior or senior high school, 
and for the educational program in high school, a competent set 
of experiences instead of a less competent set of marks on which 
to base initial personnel procedures. Industry, in the case of 
a very considerable number of well-organized industrial institu- 
tions, is ready to cooperate with the schools in this integration 
of experience. Therefore, I am not confining the necessity for 
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this other kind of investigation simply to those who are going 
on to higher education. If it is true that juvenile delinquency 
and lengthened school programs tend at least to go together, 
we have a right, if for no other reason than for self-protection, 
to know the facts and to know what we can do that we are not 
now doing in the conditioning of persons for life work and 
citizenship in a democratic community. 


I am aware that I am proposing a program that may require 
the development of a new “set” or point of view on the part 
of psychological clinicians. I should certainly want to have the 
superintendent of schools of the city, or the principal of the 
school building, to have available a round table clinic of special- 
ists in health, in visiting teacher work, in statistical psychology, 
in recreational programs and other phases of pupil life, to sit 
in with him so that he may make his decisions, not on the un- 
supported evidence of his opinion, but upon what Cyril Burt 
called the “successive delimitation of the conditions of guid- 
ance.” The psychologist is more nearly ready at the present 
time to do this than any other organized branch of personnel, 
with the possible exception of the mental hygienists, who may 
or may not be psychologists, but who are certainly familiar with 
the field of psychology and psychiatry. 

My suggestion is that there are a number of unsolved prob- 
lems which need, in the first place, statistical investigation. For 
instance, the psychologists of the State, I believe, could streng- 
then the recommendations of the Department of Public In- 
struction by a well-developed argument in favor of better kinds 
of pupil personnel records, based on a study of the significance 
of each record. I believe the psychologists, moreover, could 
recommend to the various superintendents of public school 
systems those desirable staffings, record procedures, and uses of 
the faculty which would make personnel a reality instead of a 
dream. Surely the psychologists could do a great deal through 
their organization to prevent the unwise abuse of the results of 
educational tests. I believe that they can give the public school 
administrators a vision of what is involved in the continuing 
history so necessary for personnel programs. They can also 
give some very fine advice as to the mental hygiene of the school 
atmosphere and the social and emotional assets and liabilities of 
the schoolroom personality of the teacher. 
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Many of these things are in the realm of opinion, but they 
do not need to stay there indefinitely if we have psychologists 
ready to propose studies to validate or prove procedures. The 
trouble with a great deal of our educational research, particu- 
larly in the field of personnel and probably in all of our test- 
ing programs, has been twofold; on the one hand it has consisted 
of great survey studies that become so far removed as not to 
have any local application, and on the other hand, it has promot- 
ed organized efforts on the part of uninformed school teachers 
and principals whose guidance programs have been principally 
conditioned by good will or sentimental attachment to childhood 
rather than on a knowledge of approved techniques. In listing 
the important fact-finding and experimental investigations that 
need to go into the development of a sound program of per- 
sonality development, we should probably be contributing much 
more than we are by being quiescent listeners to various pro- 
posals. What is needed is an awakened consciousness of the 
need for such investigations. 





Through the courtesy of the Bamberger Broadcasting Ser- 
vice, Newark, New Jersey, Station WOR, The Training School 
is sponsoring a series of six educational talks on the subject of 
mental deficiency. These talks go on the air each Monday after- 
noon at three o’clock. The speakers for these broadcasts are: 


February 6th—Dr. Edgar A. Doll, Director of Research, 
The Training School at Vineland. 

February 13th—Judge Francis A. Stanger, Director of 
Cumberland County Juvenile Court. 

February 20th—Dr. Meta L. Anderson, Director of Special 
Classes, Newark, New Jersey. 


February 27th—Hon. William J. Ellis, Commissioner, New 
Jersey State Department of Institutions and Agencies. 


March 6th—Judge Harold B. Wells, Bordentown, New Jer- 
sey. 


March 13th—Dr. E. R. Johnstone, Director, The Training 
School at Vineland. 
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The Village of Happiness* 


The Village School 


The training of mentally deficient children was from the 
beginning the purpose of the Village. There was no thought 
that these children could be thus prepared for self-sustaining 
and self-directing lives in the great world. It was patent that 
they could not compete on equal terms with the economic and 
social forces of a complex civilization. Therefore it was neces- 
sary that a different but complete world should be created for 
them—one in which their limitations would be recognized, their 
capacities for usefulness developed, and facilities provided for 
utilizing their productive and creative powers. 

It was becoming more and more evident that the public 
school systems, with respect to these children, were floundering 
about, more and more conscious of failure and calling for help. 
There were various reasons for this; lack of facilities; over- 
sized classes; teachers under-trained and inexperienced in the 
handling of backward and difficult children forced upon them by 
“the system,” the absence of any approved scientific method of 
individual classification in regard to mental levels of children, 
with consequent mass grouping on the basis of chronological 
age. 

The Village School was destined to furnish help in gener- 
ous measure. It had recognized these difficulties from the first; 
had realized the essential need of understanding its children, not 
en masse but individually. It knew that this understanding 
must be reached through patient, persevering study of each 
child by specially trained teachers, cottage and other employees; 
that every possible facility in the way of equipment for school 
and manual instruction, for recreation, physical development, 
useful and directed work adjusted to their capacity, scientific 
*AUTHOR’S NOTE: I have been living for some months in the Village of Hap- 
piness. These stories of its life have been written in its atmosphere. Daily 
contacts with the children and those in charge have made me feel that I, 
too, “belong.” To be made one of themselves by these children, to be taken 
in as one who “belongs,” is no mean honor. 

The attempt to interpret them, their possibilities, their accomplish- 
ments, their values, their everyday lives, is a privilege. It is my hope that 


the stories may contribute to a better understanding of them and bring 


comfort to the homes where there are children-who-never-grow-up. 
—Joseph P. Byers 
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research, diet, habit training, any and everything to supply 
their needs, must be utilized. 

There were nearly two hundred and fifty of these different, 
difficult, and raisunderstood children in the village by 1900. The 
first important step for them had been taken when they were 
rescued from homes and schools where they had been compelled 
to compete with, or at least judged by the standards of normal 
children. The Village had received these boys and girls volun- 
tarily. Therefore its responsibility to and for them was all the 


greater. 

During the early years of the Village its methods of train- 
ing, adjusted to the individual needs and capacities of its slowed- 
up children, were drawing it into the educational spot-light. 
Educators, teachers and others, were asking questions from a 
distance or coming to learn at first hand. This outside interest 
moved the Superintendent, now Director of The Training School, 
Professor E. R. Johnstone, to establish in 1903, a summer school 
for teachers, which still continues. Out of this, in 1906, came 
the present Research Laboratory. Both of them grew out of 
the creation, in 1901, of a Paidological Staff, composed of 
scientists and educators, unpaid and serving in an advisory and 
consultant capacity. Each of these has its own place in the 
stories, as will appear. 

The work of the Training School’s Research Laboratory, 
first of its kind, beginning in 1906, early confirmed the neces- 
sity of conforming the life of the individual child to a level ad- 
justed to his capacity to occupy continuously without undue 
effort. Apparently light responsibilities placed upon them, 
though seemingly well within their physical and mental powers 
and carried for a while without apparent strain, resulted in 
breakdowns if continued too long. Here was clear evidence that 
the level of life for such children in their own little world must 
not be too high. 

Susie, for example, had done well in her school classes, in 
bed-making, dish-washing, laundry work. Because she was apt, 
neat, ambitious, she was placed in the officer’s dining-room as a 
waitress. For many months there was no evidence that the 
finer and more exacting responsibilities and the new atmosphere 
in which she worked for three hours a day, were beyond the 
normal use of her powers. Presently, however, she showed 
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signs of fatigue, lost weight, spilled food, dropped dishes. Susie 
was getting nervous. She was making every effort to force her- 
self to keep up the pace. The harder she tried, the more mis- 
takes she made. She was unhappy. The hill had been too 
steep for her—yet she had climbed it and reached the higher 
plane. She had succeeded. For many months she had lived 
joyously and worked happily on this higher plane; but it was 
too high—the atmosphere too rare to sustain her much longer. 
She didn’t realize that she was already stumbling toward the 
precipice. Her stumbles were spilled coffee, dropped dishes, 
inattention, over-anxiousness, hurry and consequent mistakes. 
She was using the last of her nerve to keep up with the other 
girls. The going was too hard. Fear—fear of failure, held 
her. 


What would have happened to Susie if she had been work- 
ing outside for her living? She’d have lost her job. And then? 
The answer to that is found in the lives of the hundreds of 
thousands of Susies who are all about us, striving just to live; 
struggling blindly with their own incapacity against callous 
indifference and misunderstanding. If only society could see 
what it looks at—and understand! 

What did happen to this Susie? Well, there were seeing 
and understanding eyes in that dining-room. At the weekly 
meeting of the “Childrens’ Committee,” (The Director, School 
Principal, Superintendent, heads of Research and other depart- 
ments of the School), there was a consultation over Susie. Be- 
yond question something must be done. It was. Susie got a 
few days of quietness and rest in the hospital. Then her re- 
adjustment was placed in the hands of the School Principal, 
Alice M. Nash. 

Mrs. Nash has organized and directed the School and In- 
dustrial training of all of the children for many years. It was 
her eyes which saw the beginning of Susie’s difficulties; her 
knowledge and experience that correctly diagnosed the real 
trouble. She didn’t take Susie from the dining-room—the sense 
of failure that would have been Susie’s if that had happened 
would have completed her downfall. No, Susie was promoted 
from the dining-room to the Domestic Science Class-room Do- 
mestic Science is a part of the school curriculum, and so in Mrs. 
Nash’s own department. The Domestic Science teacher, (how 
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beautifully it all seemed to happen!) wanted a girl helper. She 
wanted Susie, who could do many of the simpler tasks, even aid- 
ing with the younger and less competent girls, and all without 
carrying too heavy a load of responsibility. Susie’s fear sub- 
sided; the going was easier. Her happiness returned. 


The Village School is different from other schools. It does 
many common-sense things that are not common in other 
schools, public and other. First of all it adjusts the school to 
each child instead of making each child adjust itself to an in- 
flexible system. It recognizes the fact that every boy and girl 
has individual aptitudes, capacities, tastes, physical and mental 
possibilities and habits. It undertakes the teaching, training 
and molding of the children as it studies and learns what these 
are. In this study of each child the school has the help of the 
research laboratory, the physician and hospital, its family his- 
tory, conduct and habit reports from cottage officers, and, best 
of all, the years of accumulated experience and wisdom of Mrs. 
Nash. Then, with all of these things as a foundation, it pa- 
tiently and persistently, day after day, month after month, and 
year after year, teaches to that child just those things it is able 
to learn and can make use of when it is grown up. The result 
of this system is seen all over the Village and at the colony. 
Under experienced supervision the boys and girls are doing or 
assisting to do all of the work of the Village. It can be seen 
too, in the public and other schools of our own and other coun- 
tries, where Vineland Training School methods have been adopt- 
ed. 

All of the activities of the Village center around the school. 
It is in the school the children are taught and trained for future 
citizenship in the Village. It is here that, through habit and 
character training, nature studies, music, games and plays, 
elemental instruction in the “3 R’s,” physical education, domes- 
tic science, industrial arts and manual trades, and personal 
hygiene, they are led through paths of happiness to fields of 
usefulness. 


(This story of the School will be continued in the March Bulletin.) 
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Book Review 


BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. Report of the Mental Deficiency 
Committee. London, British Medical Association House, 
1931. 52 pp. 


It would be difficult to find, and impracticable for any single 
individual to prepare, a more well-balanced, more comprehensive, 
and more modern treatment of the subject of mental deficiency 
than is contained in this concise report. It is not often that a 
review of a field containing so many ramifications is presented 
with such clarity, thoroughness and brevity. Students of the 
problem of mental deficiency in all countries will be greatly in- 
debted to the Committee for its excellent work. It is to be hoped 
that the report will have correspondingly extensive circulation. 
The report is in three parts, supplemented by several appendices, 
and constitutes an authoritative as well as exhaustive statement 
of present knowledge of this subject. 


Part I deals with mental deficiency as a medical problem, but 
comments incidentally on the educational and social implications. 
The Committee accepts the British legal definition of mental 
deficiency as “a condition of arrested or incomplete development 
of mind existing before the age of eighteen years, whether aris- 
ing from inherent causes or induced by disease or injury,” and 
believes that “this condition is essentially due to the fact that 
the higher cerebral neurons are insufficient in number and/or 
inadequately developed.” Incomplete development is not quan- 
titatively or qualitatively defined, but is presumably held to in- 
clude the emotional and volitional as well as the intellectual as- 
pects of behavior. The Committee uses the term “mental de- 
fective” as synonymous with “mental deficient.” They use the 
term “mental deficiency” as synonymous with our use of the 
term “feeble-minded” 


The several grades of mental defectives are then defined in 
social terms, idiots being those who are unable to guard them- 
selves against common physical dangers; imbeciles, those who 
are incapable of managing themselves or their affairs or, in the 
case of children, of being taught to do so; feeble-minded (our 
moron), those who require care, supervision and control or, in 
the case of children, require special education. 
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In considering the causes of mental deficiency, a conserva- 
tive stand is taken with respect to both primary and secondary 
deficiency. Heredity is recognized as a presumptive cause, but 
the difficulties in the way of adequate proof of the incidence and 
mechanism of hereditary transmission require a conservative 
attitude. Similarly, in discussing a variety of causes produc- 
ing mental deficiency subsequent to fertilization, a conservative 
attitude is again taken in respect to a comprehensive considera- 
tion of the numerous conditions which might give rise to mental 
deficiency. Special emphasis is placed on the conditions at birth, . 
but again the difficulty of proof as opposed to physiological pre- 
sumption is recognized. 

The Committee refrains from an adequate treatment of the 
problem of diagnosis, but emphasizes the difference between 
scholastic inadequacy and social inadequacy, a distinction that 
is particularly timely in view of the wide-spread tendency to 
classify children in the public schools as mentally subnormal 
on the basis of intelligence or achievement alone. The Com- 
mittee further feels that the intelligence quotient by itself may 
be an unreliable guide for diagnosis and concludes that all as- 
pects of mind should be taken into consideration. 

While agreeing with this conclusion, it would seem to have 
been better had the Committee decided on at least some upper 
limit of intellectual development beyond which other develop- 
mental inadequacies of mind are not properly symptomatic of 
mental deficiency in the usual sense. It is also to be regretted 
that the Committee did not take a more clear-cut stand on the 
relation of the degenerative nervous diseases to mental defici- 
ency, especially in those cases where progressive degeneration 
is associated with secondary amentia, producing not only an 
arrest of mental development but progressive deterioration, 
amounting to dementia. 

The report continues with a consideration of the training, 
care and treatment of mental defectives, a topic which is further 
elaborated in Part III of the report as well as in the appendices. 
The variety of methods of social control taken into consideration 
is much more extensive than those commonly considered in this 
country. Yet it is noted that the report pays practically no 
attention to the private care of the feeble-minded in their own 
homes, where the home environment is adequate, although prob- 
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ably the greatest number of all the feeble-minded seldom come to 
public or official attention. 


Incidentally, the number of socially inefficient children and 
adults is placed at eight per thousand, which is recognized as 
a conservative minimum estimate. This approximates the com- 
monly accepted estimate of one per cent in this country. The 
report recognizes that probably eighty per cent of these defec- 
tives do not come under public supervision. This estimate may 
be compared with the estimate of some authorities in this coun- 
try that ninety per cent of the feeble-minded do not receive 
public attention under our programs of institutional care. 


In discussing the prevention of mental deficiency, the Com- 
mittee recognizes the importance of preventing secondary amen- 
tia as well as primary amentia. It is implied that special care 
should be taken to avoid those conditions which result in post- 
conceptional mental deficiency. The efficacy of sterilization, on 
the other hand, is considered very limited, apparently on the 
ground that the principal transmission of hereditary mental 
deficiency is by way of simplex carriers. The Committee’s at- 
titude in this respect would seem to be unduly conservative in 
view of the fact that the biological presumption of hereditary 
transmission is very much greater than the scientific proof. It 
would also seem important, as noted elsewhere in the report, to 
recognize the inability of the mentally defective parent to pro- 
vide a suitable home environment and to curtail the production 
of simplex carriers by restricting the reproductive matings of 
the feeble-minded. 

Part III of the report presents an important, though brief, 
consideration of mental deficiency as a problem in human bi- 
ology, with special emphasis on the embryological implications of 
cerebral insufficiency. The developmental aspects of the evolu- 
tion of the neuroblasts and the spongioblasts is considered in 
relation to cerebral sufficiency and the conclusion is reached that 
“it is to defective number of brain cells rather than to definite 
structural lesion that we should look for the factors which un- 
derlie and explain mental deficiency.” 

Part III deals with some of the sociological _— of 
mental deficiency. Here a contrast is drawn between undesir- 
able social behavior and true mental deficiency. It is recognized 
that probably the majority of the feeble-minded live fairly satis- 
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factory lives from the point of view of social adjustment, but live 
them at an inferior social and occupational level. It is difficult 
to avoid quoting whole sections of this part of the report, which 
contrasts the well-behaved feeble-minded with the poorly be- 
haved normal person and calls attention to the fact that, while 
society needs to be protected from the feeble-minded, many of 
the feeble-minded need to be protected from society, which tends 
to exploit them. Emphasis is also placed on the social conserva- 
tion and occupational utilization of the feeble-minded. Atten- 
tion is further called to the fact that the average fertility of the 
feeble-minded does not exceed that of the normal population but, 
on the contrary, probably falls below it and even below the fer- 
tility of the cultural status of the group. 

The report includes several important appendices, one giving 
an outline of an ideal colony which, far from being visionary, 
incorporates in a practical program the best modern thought 
regarding institutional care. It is suggested that it is neither 
practicable nor desirable to confine all mental defectives in in- 
stitutions. Where such institutions are developed it is suggest- 
ed that they could be largely self-supporting for the higher 
grades through occupational development. 

Further sections of the appendix deal with community care 
and control. In this respect the program in England is much 
broader in scope than it is in this country where the principal 
efforts have been developed in the direction of institutional 
segregation. As noted above, it is to be regretted that this 
section of the report does not deal with the care of the feeble- 
minded child in his own family where the home environment is 
adequate. 

It is almost presumptuous to attempt to evaluate the report, 
since it offers such a well-considered treatment of all phases 
of the subject. Students of mental deficiency in this country 
will be interested to compare this summary of the problem with 
the similar summary recently prepared by a sub-committee of 
the White House Conference and now in process of publication. 
While some differences in emphasis between the two reports 
will be noticed, it is reassuring that in the main there is sub- 
stantial agreement on the part of the workers in both countries. 


Vineland, N. J. EpGAarR A. DOLL 
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Medical Department 


Consultants 


NEUROLOGISTS 
Wm. G. Spiller, M. D., Philadelphia 
Bernard J. Alpers, M. D., Philadelphia 


PATHOLOGIST 
Charles W. Burr, M. D., Philadelphia 


OPHTHALMOLOGIST 
Gilbert J. Palen, M. D., Philadelphia 


LARYNGOLOGIST 
Austin T. Smith, M. D., Philadelphia 


DISEASES OF CHILDREN 
E. E. Graham, M. D., Philadelphia 


SURGEON 
Charles H. Frazier, M. D., Philadelphia 


OTOLOGIST 
Walter Roberts, M. D., Philadelphia 


GYNECOLOGISTS 
P. Brooke Bland, M. D., Philadelphia 


Thaddeus L. Montgomery, M. D., Philadelphia 
ORTHOPAEDIST 
J. T. Rugh, M. D., Philadelphia 


BIRTH INJURIES 
Winthrop M. Phelps, M. D., New Haven 


DERMATOLOGIST 
Jay Frank Schamberg, M. D., Philadelphia 


LOCAL PHYSICIANS 


Edwin H. Van Deusen, M. D., Vineland 
Vincenzo Giacalone, M. D., Vineland 
H. Burton Walker, M. D., Vineland 


PHARMACIST 
Joseph P. Morris, Vineland 
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Report of Hospital Supervisor 
E. E. Arnade 


The health of our children during the past year has been 
exceptionally good. There have been one or two mild epidemics 
of grippe and a few cases of such children’s diseases as chicken 
pox and whooping cough, but these were very few in number, 
and prompt isolation of the cases prevented their spread. There 
were no very severe cases. 

During the year ending in June, 763 cases were treated at 
our Hospital. Twenty-three employees received treatment dur- 
ing this period. Of the remaining cases, 50 were new pupils, 
211 were vacation returns, and 24 children who had been absent 
for other reasons. All children thus re-entering the School 
spend a brief sojourn at our Hospital before joining their cot- 
tage groups. In this way the health of the children of The 
Training School is doubly safeguarded. 

We have had splendid cooperation from our staff. Our 
daily clinic work has increased during this year, with a total 
of 11,564 treatments as compared to 11,296 given last year. 
This is encouraging, since it indicates that our employees 
are becoming more alert in sending children to the Hospital 
promptly for minor ailments. 


All of this work has continued under the direction of Dr. 
Edwin H. Van Deusen, our physician. Dr. Van Deusen has also 
conducted several health surveys of our population. In the 
course of one of these, some 150 of our older children were ex- 
amined who had not been referred to the Hospital for some 
time, since their health had appeared uniformly excellent. How- 
ever, by means of such periodic examinations illness may often 
be prevented. The results of these examinations, together with 
relevant history data, have been entered on a new type of record 
sheet, so that the medical records for all of our children are 
now complete and up to date. 

During Dr. Van Deusen’s absence last winter, this work was 
ably carried on by Dr. Burton H. Walker, of Vineland. 
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Some 15 operations, mostly minor in character, were per- 
formed by Dr. Vincenzo Giacalone, our local surgeon. During 
Dr. Giacalone’s absence, we were fortunate in being able to call 
on Dr. Frank Sheppard, of Millville, on one occasion. 


Our work has been greatly facilitated by the new appara- 
tus secured last year. Over 1000 treatments were given with 
the ultra-violet ray lamp, particularly in cases of malnutrition, 
colds, infections, and so forth. In nearly all cases this lamp 
was of great benefit. Our diathermy apparatus also proved 
valuable, 139 treatments being given. 

Two dental clinics were held during the year, and more 
than five hundred treatments were given subsequently, by Dr. 
Russell Cunningham. A number of children come to The Train- 
ing School requiring dental treatment, and as our children grow 
older it is often advisable that their teeth be extracted and re- 
placed by dental plates. We are keenly aware of the importance 
of dental hygiene in any health program. 

A number of our children were examined for ocular de- 
fects by Dr. C. F. Haines, of Philadelphia. Dr. H. S. Blaisdell, 
of Vineland, held two clinics for the adjustment of glasses. 

Six weight clinics were held during the year. Physician, 
dietitian and hospital superintendent feel it important to work 
together in keeping careful check on the weights of our children. 
Children who show loss of weight are given special diet or, if 
necessary, are referred at once for medical attention. 

The work with birth-injured children is rapidly becoming 
one of our major projects, and as our knowledge of the work 
in theory and practice continues, we find ourselves in need of 
better facilities. More apparatus for treatment, better light- 
ing facilities and more help, so that we can include more chil- 
dren, are of paramount importance if we wish to develop this 
field of activity. 

Dr. Winthrop T. Phelps who, with his assistant, Mrs. Caro- 
line M. Brown, is in charge of this work, held two clinics here 
for the examination of our cases. Over 75 examinations were 
made. 

At the present time, 15 cases are receiving regular treat- 
ment. More than twice this number are on our list to receive 
treatment, however. Mrs. Alice James, our technician, is en- 
gaged in this work during every period of the day. In addition 
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to the treatments themselves, we are cooperating with the Lab- 
oratory in making motion picture studies of our cases, and in 
keeping careful records of progress. We are hoping that it 
may be possible for us to receive a student in training to assist 
with this work in the near future. This would seem to be 
definitely necessary if we are to capitalize the information we 
are acquiring daily. The work is increasing constantly. In the 
year ending last June, 1,290 treatment were given. 

We have received splendid cooperation from our consulting 
specialists, although it has not been necessary to refer as many 
children as usual to them this year. Dr. Rugh visited and ex- 
amined 32 children, prescribing treatment where necessary. 
Dr. Rugh also performed one operation for us. Dr. Schamberg 
and Dr. Smith each examined a number of cases. Dr. Smith 
also performed one operation, as did Dr. T. L. Montgomery, as- 
sociate of Dr. Bland. We also wish to express our appreciation 
to Dr. W. H. Kinney and Dr. H. K. Mohler, of the Jefferson 
Hospital staff, for their services during the year. 

We wish to acknowledge our indebtedness to Mr. George 
Thorne and to Dr. A. D. Stultz of the State School for the many 
laboratory examinations they have made for us. This work is 
extremely valuable and we appreciate the opportunity we have 
in getting it done under such favorable conditions. 

A psychiatric clinic was held in February, by Dr. P. B. 
Means, Dr. J. B. Spradley, and Dr. H. S. McGee, of Trenton. 
Some 25 children were examined at this clinic. 


BUILDINGS 


Hospital. This building is in need of a number of repairs, 
which we hope may be effected in the near future. 

A long felt need which has been several times called to our 
attention within the past few months, is more adequate facili- 
ties for caring for sick employees. We have had a number of 
employees who have been seriously ill and while we did the best 
we could under the circumstances, we felt that the conditions 
were not ideal. 

The smaller isolation rooms which are usually adapted to 
this purpose, are too small. We can put in only a single size 
bed and in most cases, these are too small for the patient. 
Our bathing facilities for such patients are also inadequate. 
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There is no question but that employees who are serious- 
ly ill should be taken care of in our hospital. It means addi- 
tional work in the cottages and anxieties and responsibilities 
which should not fall upon the shoulders of the cottage people. 
It is also safer for the patient. 

Since we have given over the west ward to the use of birth 
injury work, there seems to have been no adequate place ex- 
cept the corner of the boys’ ward which is, at best, undesirable, 
particularly so in the case of women patients. 

By means of some changes in the east ward isolation unit, 
I think we could make very satisfactory arrangements at a 
minimum cost and answer the problem very satisfactorily. 

The demand for care of employees at the hospital has 
grown steadily and I think we should meet this situation. 
Babbitt. This cottage has been much improved by the painting 

of the walls. We are anxious to have linoleum laid in 
the dining room, not only for appearance, but also because of 
the comparative facility of caring for linoleum floors. The 
children at Babbitt have been unusually well and happy during 
the year, and there have been no changes in personnel. Babbitt, 
is particularly beautiful in summer, when the gardens are in 
bloom. 

AFTER MANY YEARS 


The present quarter is particularly significant to me in that 
it marks the twenty-fifth anniversary of my own association 
with The Training School. One cannot review the work of a 
quarter of a century without seriously taking stock of one’s ac- 
complishments. I am convinced that whatever I have been able 
to achieve has been largely due to the inspiration, example, and 
precept that comes daily from those who have been chosen to 
lead in the work of The Training School. 

It would be impossible to live many years with our children 
at The Training School without feeling that indescribable 
“something,” which is characteristic of the School. Whether 
it be called “spirit” or “happiness,” it is an intangible, compel- 
ling force, saturating one’s life and creating an impetus that 
makes each day “twenty-four hours too short.” Regardless of 
what has or has not been accomplished in a material way, at 
least one life has been richer, fuller, and happier because of 
the children of The Training School. 
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To Her Idiot Child 


My cross in life? I would not have it so 

For none Sut me can see the wisdom of your 
ceaseless praitle, 

Can know your little joys, your pains, 

And fully understand them. 

You are entirely mine— 

I formed you of myself and have no shame 

Of your sweet, untroubled face— 

Always to wear the innocent look of childhood— 

Until that far-off day, wrapped in the mist of 
eons, 

When the “crooked shall be straight and the 
rough ways plain.” 


DOLORES ARNADE 























